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By BULA HAHN 


Little gate, open wide, 
Let me see the other side! 


I’m through with things here in 
my yard; 

I'm tired of you there, closed, on 
guard: 


Somewhere the flowers are big- 
ger, brighter, 

And the fairies’ dance is gayer, 
lighter. 


Out there beyond, on the open 
sea, 


Maybe a ship is waiting for me! 


So, little gate, please open wide, 
| want to see the other side. 
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AMMY GREEN sat alone in 

his room trying to keep back 

the sobs rising in his throat. He could still hear 
his father’s dreadful words. 

“A dog that has fits is a nuisance,” Mr. 
Green had said that morning. “We'll have to 
get rid of your dog. We'll send her with Jim 
as he goes to work tonight, and he can drop 
her at the dog pound. What we need is a big 
watchdog anyway.” 

Mr. Green was a lawyer and sometimes 
kept important papers in his safe in the library. 
He had often talked of getting a good watch- 
dog. 

aut thoughts of getting a bigger dog did 
not lessen the pain tugging at Sammy’s heart, 
for he had raised his dog Pert from a puppy. 


Now he kept seeing her as she had looked that 
morning when she was having the fit that had 
caused all the trouble. 

She had sprawled on the basement floor, 
making weak whining sounds and spinning 
around. Then she had become rigid, and her 
eyes had looked like glass. When she had come 
out of the fit she had walked around and 
growled and barked. Sammy knew that she had 
not been able to see for a while and that that 
was the reason she barked, but the rest of the 
family had been badly frightened. 

Sammy had learned about puppies from 
Miss Cora, who lived on his paper route. He 
passed Miss Cora’s home every day. She lived 
in a tiny white box of a house with a shiny white 
fence around it. Even the trunks of the trees 
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that sheltered the tiny 
house were shiny white. 

“That’s to keep the 
trees free of insects,’’ Miss 
Cora told him one morn- 
ing as he stopped beside 
the white fence. Then she 
had invited Sammy to step 
inside the gate and rest. 
The two had talked to- 
gether for a long while— 
like old friends. 

Miss Cora, Sammy 
thought, was the tallest, 
slimmest woman he had 
ever seen. Much taller and 
slimmer than his mother. 
Miss Cora’s eyes were dif- 
ferent’ too. They were 
green. They made Sammy 
think of cool waters. Miss 
Cora’s hair was 
red, streaked 
with silver. 

“The silver 
probably comes 
from the dew because 
you're out in it so much,” 
Sammy had once consoled 
her, and Miss Cora’s 
laugh had echoed from every corner of the gar- 


} den like merry chimes. 


One day Sammy had seen for the first time 
Miss Cora’s dogs—four of them! 


and glossy. ‘They need understanding.” 

A few days later Sid Cross had given Sam- 
my a baby puppy. It was not a thoroughbred 
like Miss Cora’s German police dogs. It had 
a white body, spotted black and shaped like a 
bulldog’s. Its face was like a spitz’s, and it had 
a black patch over one eye and down its nose, 
but it was a dog! Sammy had carried it home 
cuddled in his arms. 

But somehow, although he thought he had 
taken good care of Pert, he must have neglected 
to do some of the things that Miss Cora had 
told him should be done. And because of his 
neglect Pert must now die! Sammy knew just 
what was done with little sick puppies at the 
dog pound. 


E DABBED harder and harder at his eyes 

as he watched the clock. Soon now 
Brother Jim would get out the truck to go to 
the hatchery at eight. Sammy was in despair, 
for Pert must go with Jim. 

Then Sammy remembered something his 
mother had often told him. “If ever you don’t 
know what to do, Sammy, just get still and ask 
the Father for help.” 

Sammy tried to put all fear and anxiety from 
his mind so that he could receive the help he 
needed. Almost at once he thought of Miss 
Cora, and along with that thought came another. 
He decided just what to do. 

He went downstairs and slipped quietly 
out the back door. The truck was in the drive- 

way. Sammy slid under the canvas 


Their sleek, healthy bodies fairly 
glistened in the sunlight. “Thor- \ 
oughbred German police,’ Miss SS 
Cora had said proudly. Then she 
told Sammy how she loved dogs. 


“I even pick up the stray ones |” “™ 


that come. I feed them and find [\.< 
homes for them,” she had laughed. 
Then she had explained to Sammy c. 
how dogs must be cared for from . 
birth to keep them strong and 
well and to keep their coats sleek 


with which Jim covered the cases 
of eggs, making himself as small 
as possible. 


“Jim will put Pert in the back 

§ of the truck,” he thought, “be- 

cause he picks up Dale Jones on 

the way. When he slows down for 

Dale I can slip out the back of the 

truck. Then I'll take Pert to Miss 
Cora.” 

Soon Jim came. Through a slit 

in the canvas Sammy could see 
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Pert’s little white feet dangling at Jim’s side. 
Jim put Pert in the back of the truck and 
clambered onto the front seat. With a roar the 
car was out on the road. But when it slowed 
down at the Jones’s, Sammy could not slip out 
and hide behind the big bush as he had 
planned, for right at the corner beside the big 
bush stood Dale ready to get in. 

Sammy had to wait for another chance. It 
seemed to him that Jim would never slow down 
again. Miles of roadside whizzed past. What if 
Jim drove straight to the hatchery and he did 
not get a chance to take Pert away! 

Just then the driver of another car, going 
around them in the same direction hailed Jim, 
and Jim stopped. 

Sammy lifted the canvas. It 


pered, “but at least she’ll have a fighting chance 
with Miss Cora!” 


HEN SAMMY passed Miss Cora’s house 

the next morning she was in the yard. 
Sammy tried to walk casually by but Miss Cora 
called him. 

“I have a visitor, Sammy. Come see her.” 

Sammy followed Miss Cora to Pert’s little 
pen. At sight of him Pert began to whine and 
wag her stub of a tail. 

“Why, Sammy, I believe she knows you!” 
said Miss Cora. 

Suddenly Sammy was over the fence, hug- 
ging Pert in his arms and sobbing as if his 
heart would break. He did not care if Miss 
Cora did think he was a baby. 

When he looked round after 


was getting dusk now. If he 
slipped from the back of the 
truck while the men were busy 
yelling at each other above the 
noise of the motors, he would 
never be seen. He took Pert in 
his arms and was out of the 
truck in a second. In a second 
more he was speeding back 
down the road. 

With Pert at his heels Sam- 
my ran until he was out of 
breath. The truck had come 
much farther than he had 


thought. His legs were tired, and the shadows © 


that at first had been so friendly now seemed 
like lurking beasts. 

But he squared his shoulders and went on. 
Then the shadows lifted as the moon came out 
and lighted his way to Miss Cora’s house. 

Quietly he put Pert in one of the pens in 
the back yard. Miss Cora had never seen Pert, 
so she would not know to whom the dog be- 
longed, but she would feed and doctor her 
and find a home for her. Soon Sammy was hur- 
tying homeward, his hands tight over his ears 
to shut out the sound of Pert’s wistful whim- 
pers. 

“I’m giving her up just the same,” he whis- 


a while Miss Cora had gone. He 
took Pert and sat down beside 
the lily pond. He felt better 
now. 

Then he heard a soft tinkling 
laugh. Miss Cora was coming 
toward him carrying a plate. 

“When I was a girl,” she 
said, with never a word about 
his tears, “I lived on a farm 
with eight brothers, and they all 
loved gingerbread. Maybe that’s 

| why I think all boys like it.” 

She laid the plate on Sammy’s lap. He could 
smell its spicy odor even before he lifted the 
snowy napkin. He thought he had never tasted 
anything so delicious. Pert was given a piece 
to eat. Then she sat on her hind legs and begged 
for more, sniffing at the empty plate. 

“Did you really have eight brothers, Miss 
Cora?” Sammy asked. 

“I really did, Sammy.” 

“And didn’t you ever get tired of baking 
gingerbread for so many?” he questioned. 

Miss Cora laughed. 

“No, Sammy. You see, I loved them.” 

Then Sammy knew that if Miss Cora had 
had eight brothers, she must know that boys 
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sometimes had to cry. So he told her all about 
Pert from beginning to end. 

“There’s nothing really wrong with her,” 
said Miss Cora, when he had finished, “except 
that she lacks certain vitamines in her system. 
I'll get her back in shape again. Perhaps in the 
meantime you can persuade your daddy to let 
you keep her. If he won't, then we'll find her 
a good home. But you may see her every day.” 

Sammy was a very happy boy as he hurried 
homeward. 


URING the days that followed Sammy 


tried hard to be content, but he felt lost 
without Pert tagging at his heels or bounding 


at the breakfast table Mr. Green 


All the way to Miss Cora’s Sammy could 
only hope that by some chance Pert would not 
be in the little pen. But he knew she would be 
there. 

The car stopped at Miss Cora’s house, and 
Mr. Green strode through the gate. Sammy 
tagged behind, for far back in the pen he could 
see Pert’s white body stretched against the wire 
fence. 

Suddenly Mr. Green stopped. 

“Why, Sammy,” he exclaimed with surprise, 
“I do believe—why it is—there’s Pert!” 

He walked swiftly back to the pen and lifted 
her into his arms. 

“Why, she’s fat, and her coat is as glossy 
as silk!” 

“Of course her coat is glossy. 
Pert’s in fine condition now, 


spoke again of getting a watch- 
dog. 

“Sammy,” he said, “some 
one must have picked Pert up 
or she would have been back.” 
Jim had reported Pert’s disap- 
pearance. “How about looking 
for another dog this morning?” 

“Oh, say, Dad,” Jim inter- 
rupted before Sammy could an- 
swer, “why not get a German 
police dog? There’s a woman 
who lives.on the Watson road 
that has four dandies. They’re thoroughbreds. 
What’s her name, Sammy? I can’t remember.” 

Sammy flushed, and his voice caught in his 
throat. His answer hardly carried across the 
table. 

“It’s Miss Cora Jamison, Daddy,” he gulped. 

Suddenly his breakfast had lost all of its 
flavor. He could not push down another bite. 
Would Daddy find Pert and send her away 
again? Oh, if he could only see Miss Cora first! 
But there was no time now. He heard his father 
speaking again. 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Green was saying, ‘I know 
the lady. Come along, Sammy, and we'll look 
at Miss Jamison’s thoroughbreds.” 


Then one Sunday morning 


along before him. 


Mr. Green.” Miss Cora, who 
had come up quietly, stood near 
them smiling. “I’m so glad 
you’ve decided to let Sammy 
keep her.” 

“B-but he hasn’t—Miss 
Cora—that is—he doesn’t 
know Sammy got his 
words all tangled up, and the 
first thing he knew he had stam- 
mered out the whole story. 

“You see, Mr. Green,” Miss 
Cora explained, as Sammy fin- 
ished, “dogs are much like boys. They must 
have a certain amount of care—and understand- 
ing,” she added with a twinkle. 

“I see,” Mr. Green was thoughtful, “and 
have you found a master for her?” 

Sammy faced his daddy eagerly. 

“If you'll only give Miss Cora a little more 
time, she’ll find one——” 

“If I’m not mistaken,” Miss Cora interrupted 
softly, “I’ve already found a fine chap who 
wants her badly.” 

Sammy tried to feel happy at Miss Cora’s 
news but his heart sank. The next moment Sam- 
my felt sure he had fallen asleep and was hav- 
ing a beautiful dream, for (Please turn to page 22) 
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NLY two more days of the contest re- 
mained. Everybody in the third grade 
was working hard to win. The prize was a flag 
made of silk, beautiful in its bright red, white, 
and blue colors. Miss Ray, the teacher, had hung 
it above the blackboard so that all the boys and 
girls could see it. The sun from the big windows 
shone on it all day. 

It really began to look as 
though the flag would have to be 
cut in half—half for Jean and half 
for Elsie, for they both had equal- 
ly high marks. They had not missed 
spelling a single word or failed 
in a single number work example, 


spelling lesson on the blackboard as the class 
entered. She made each letter carefully so that 
even the white section could spell the words. 
They were hard words for third graders. All 
the pencils were as busy as could be, for the 
words had to be copied into the yellow note- 
books and taken home to study. 

When the last bell rang Elsie’s chair, with 


ee 


they had not whispered across the 
aisle or left their desks untidy since 
the contest began. They had blue 
crepe-paper bows on their chairs. 

The whole room was divided 
into three parts, each with its own 
color—ted, white, or blue—just 
like the flag. Those who had low 
marks and needed to study very 


hard had white bows on their 
desks. Those who received average 
grades had red bows on their 


desks. There were a large num- 
ber of red bows. At the front of 
the room sat Elsie and Jean, right 
across the aisle from each other. 
They were the only ones in the 
room with blue bows on their 
desks. 

“I do hope Jean wins!” Connie 
said to Jack as they entered the 


— 


( 


room. They were both in the red 
section and had very little chance 
themselves. 

“So do I,” nodded Jack. 


Everybody hoped Jean would win. At recess 


she was always in the middle of the crowd, 


while Elsie usually sat on the steps alone so 
that she could be first in line when Miss Ray 
rang the bell. 

This morning Miss Ray was writing the 


its proud blue bow, was still empty. “Is Elsie 
late?” all the boys and girls asked when Miss 
Ray went out of the room to answer the tele- 
phone. 

“Elsie had to stay home today to take care 
of her baby sister while her mother went to 
town on important business,” announced the 
teacher, coming back to her desk, “but she will be 
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here tomorrow for the last day of the contest.” 

When it was time to go home, Miss Ray 
called Jean to her desk. 

“Jean,” she said, “when Elsie’s mother tele- 
phoned to tell me Elsie couldn’t come to school 
today, she asked me for the new words for Elsie 
to study tonight. Will you take this paper to 
Elsie this afternoon? I have written the new 


for Jean and her friends. There were swings 
and a slide and a seesaw. The trees were green 
and pretty overhead, and even on hot days it was 
cool there. Jean thought it was the very nicest 
place to play after school. Connie and Josephine 
and Lola came to play nearly every afternoon, 
and sometimes other third graders came too. 
This afternoon Jean’s father was hammering 
down the wickets for a wonderful 
new game—croquet! Jean’s mother 


came out to show the children how 

to play. She was carrying a big 
.| wooden box. In it were large, 
| heavy balls of painted wood and 
little hammers—mallets, she called 
 them—with long handles. 

“All right now. Full speed 
ahead, and remember, I’m no tar- 
get, girls!” called Jean’s father, as 
he went off to mow the lawn. 

“You each choose a ball,” ex- 
plained Jean’s mother, ‘‘and knock 
| it with your mallet through each 
of the little wickets in turn. The 
first one to reach the home stake 
wins the game. Ready?” It was 
great fun. 

Soon Jean’s ball was so near 
- __ the home stake that it would take 

only one or two careful strokes 


words on it for her. You won't forget, will you? 
because Elsie wouldn’t have a fair chance if 
you should. These are hard words.” 

“I won't forget,” promised Jean, putting the 
folded paper in the pocket of her blouse. 


ACK of Jean’s house, in the orchard, was 
a playground. Jean’s father had made it 


Illustrated by 
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with the mallet for her to win. She 
took a firm hold on the handle and 
drew it back to hit the heavy ball, 
but the mallet slipped and her ball 
skipped gayly across the grass, 
quite a way from the goal. It 
spoiled her chance to win, for 
Lola’s ball, which was next, was 
right in position to go through the last wicket. 

Jean looked around. Nobody seemed to be 
watching. She pushed her ball back with her 
foot. Lola’s mallet slipped too. Then it was 
Jean’s turn again. One firm, steady stroke, and 
her ball rolled straight into the stake. 

“I win,” she shouted, joyfully. 

“Just a minute, girls,” said her mother, 
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quietly. “Jean, didn’t you push the ball with 
your foot?” 

Jean felt herself getting red. She thought 
nobody had seen. 

“Yes, I did,” she confessed, feeling ashamed. 


“Then we'll have to play the game all over,” 
said her mother, “for nothing counts when you 
win by cheating. Fair play is the first rule of 
every game. I know Jean is sorry and that she 
will always remember hereafter. Now are we 
ready?” 

After dinner that evening, Jean sat down 
at her desk to study the new spelling words. 
She opened her yellow notebook and then she 
remembered the paper for Elsie. She had been 
so excited over the new game that she had en- 
tirely forgotten her promise! 


It was a long walk to Elsie’s house. Jean 
did not feel like going anyway. She went to the 
window while she thought it over. If Elsie 
did not have the new words to study, she would 
not be able to spell them tomorrow—the last 
day of the contest. A mean, ugly little thought 
elbowed its way to Jean at the window. 

“You'll surely win then,” it said softly in her 
ear. “That lovely flag—think of it! Is it your 
fault if you just forgot all about it?” 

It was growing dark outside. The 
birds were twittering sleepily in the 
apple trees that brushed Jean’s win- 
dow. She could barely see the new 
croquet wickets, all ready for tomor- 
row’s game. Then the memory of her 
mother’s voice pushed back the mean, 
ugly little thought. 

“Remember, fair play is the first 
rule of every game.” 

Fair play. It was fair play to keep 
her promise. It was fair play to take 
the words to Elsie, even if she did not 
feel like doing it. It was fair play to 
give Elsie an even chance to win the 
contest. 

Jean ran quickly downstairs and slipped 
into her coat. 

“Where are you going, Jean, dear?” asked 


her mother. She had been talking on the tele- 
phone and now was just sitting at the little 
table looking thoughtful. 

“I have to take the spelling paper over to 
Elsie,” answered Jean. “Elsie had to stay home 
today, and if she doesn’t have the new words 
to study, she may miss them tomorrow in the 
contest. It’s the last day, and they’re hard ones.” 

“Good. Daddy is busy with the paper, so 
Pll walk over with you,” smiled Mrs. Perry, 
looking very much pleased about something. 


HE LAST day of the contest was exciting. 

Elsie and Jean were proud of the blue bows 
on their chairs. So many mothers came that Miss 
Ray had to ask the boys to bring in a long row 
of extra chairs for them to sit on. Jean’s mother 
sat right under the flag. Jean was glad that her 
mother had worn her prettiest dress. 

The third graders did their number work 
on the blackboard. One by one they made mis- 
takes and had to sit down, all those in the red 
and the white sections—all except Jean and 
Elsie. Their number work was perfect. 

Jean’s mother smiled at her. “Good!” the 
smile seemed to say. It even looked as if the 
flag were smiling. How Jean hoped 
she could take it home with her! 

Then it was spelling time. One by 
one the red and the white sections 
were spelled down. They all took 
their seats. Only Jean and Elsie were 
left. Jean’s heart was beating “thump! 
thump!” Her cheeks were very red. 

Miss Ray looked in her book. ‘“‘Or- 
dinary,” she said to Elsie. 

Elsie began. “‘O,” she spelled care- 
fully, ‘“‘r-d-i-n-a-r-y.” 

“Business,” Miss Ray nodded to 
Jean. 

“B,” spoke Jean, too quickly, “i-s- 
n-e-s-s.”” 

A second later she knew it was 
wrong. 

Elsie had won. The flag belonged to Elsie! 

It was all over. (Please turn to page 33) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


NE rainy afternoon recently a number 
of my young neighbors who collect 
stamps were gathered about my dining- 
room table. On the table were stamp al- 
bums, shoe boxes crammed with stamps, 
and envelopes whose sides bulged with 
the stamps that they held. We had shown 
our new sets to one another and had ex- 
changed all the duplicates we had. 
Suddenly one of the younger boys who had just 
begun his collection held out the three stamps that 
you see reproduced on our page this month. “Do 
any of you know what countries these stamps come 
from?” he asked. “I don’t know where to put them 
in my book.” 


A chorus of voices told him that any stamp with 
Deutsches Reich printed on it was German, but no 
one was sure about the others. Finally one of the 
older girls said that she thought the one with 
Magyar Kir. Posta might be from Hungary, although 
all the oher Hungarian stamps that she had seen 
were inscribed just Magyar Posta. I explained that 
she was right; stamps marked in either way are 
Hungarian. The Hungarian word &/ralyi means im- 
perial, and Hungarian stamps marked Kir. indicate 
that they were issued while the country had an im- 
perial or monarchic form of government. Hun- 
garian stamps without the word were issued under 
a democratic government. 


By the time I had told my young friends that 
the word Helvetia on an adhesive indicates that it 
comes from Switzerland there were a dozen more 
“unknowns” in front of me to be identified. Eagerly 
we crowded around the table to spend an exciting 
hour tracking the countries of these “hard-to- 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Deutidhes Reich M 


identify” stamps through my album and 
catalogue. When we finished, we had 
made a list of some of the names that 
indicate what country a particular stamp 
comes from. Perhaps the list will help 
you too. 

Of course this list is not by any means 
complete, but we found that it helped to 
identify the commoner stamps. Many other names 
such as Belgie, Italia, and Republica Portuguesa you 
can understand without any translation. Countries 
such as Japan, China, Persia, and Russia use alpha- 
bets other than ours, so that we cannot read all their 
stamps. 

Bayern, Bavaria 

C. C. C. P., Russia (Soviet Union) 
Deutsches Reich, Germany 
Espana, Spain 

Helvetia, Switzerland 

Island, Iceland 

Magyar Kir. Posta, Hungary 
Norge, Norway 

Osterreich, Austria 

Ottomanes, Turkey 

Poczta Polska, Poland 
Saargebiet, Saar 

Shqiptare (spellings vary), Albania 
Suidafrica, South Africa 

Suomi, Finland 

Sverige, Sweden 


I typed the list for my young friends, and 
each one pasted a copy in the front of his album. 
If you will copy off this list and do the same, you 
will be able to identify easily these stamps when you 
get them and to find places for them in your album. 
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THE BIRDIES 


Jacqueline Everitt (414 years) 
Sterling City, Tex. 


Dear little birdies! 

They always flit away. 
When I go near them 

I always say, “Good day.” 


MY MIND’S GARDEN 


Marion McKinney (1114 years) 
Albany, N. Y. 


In my mind I see a garden 
Lovely as can be; 

No garden is more beautiful 
Than this my mind can see. 
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Marble tables, marble benches, 
A fountain spraying high; 

Through an archway I see a pool 
In my mind’s eye. 


Flower beds and soft green grass, 
Lovely as can be, 

No garden is more beautiful 
Than this my mind can see. 


PRETTY BUNNY 


Ronald Eugene Wyllys 


(S14 years) 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Pretty little bunny 

Eats the clover on the lawn, 
And the grass on the lawn. 
In the moonlight. 

Pretty little bunny, 

I love him. 


WHEN I GROW UP 


Minnie Lee Sullivant (8 years) 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


My boat is a lovely boat; 
It’s painted red and green, 
And when the wind begins to blow 
It races down the stream. 


I sail it in the evening 
When the sun is low; 
And in the soft cool breeze 

It sails so very slow. 


When I grow up so very tall 
A sailor true I'll be; 

I'll have a great big boat 
And sail far out to sea. 


DREAMS 


Dorothy Mae Wells (11 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


I lay in dreams of days gone by 

When Athens was in her glory 
high! 

I heard sweet music of the lyre 

That filled me full of great desire 

To live in those grand days of old 

In splendor and glory oft retold. 

I dreamed of people with sandled 
feet, 

And girls with voices soft and 
sweet; 

I dreamed of men in the market 
place, 

Selling their wares of food and 
lace. 

But then I waked and had to face 

The grim remembrance of those 
splendors of old, 

Crumbling to dust with age un- 
told. 


MY HUMMING BIRD 


J. F. Vermillion (8 years) 
Rusk, Tex. 


I have a little humming bird. 
He hums and hums all day; 


‘He sticks his bill into a flower, 


And then he flies awzy. 
MY LADY 


Margaret Rowlatt Mackay 
(11 years) 
Calgary, Alta., Canada 


I know a little lady 
With dress of rusty brown; 
She nests where it is shady, 
And sometimes in the town. 


She flits above the flowers, 
She flies from tree to tree; 

She brightens many hours 
And thinks a lot of me. 


Who is this little lady 
That lives near homes of men? 
She dwells where it is shady; 
My lady is a wren! 


KITTY 


Billie Brown (814 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I have a little kitty: 
Her coat is white and gray. 

She follows me around the house, 
And always wants to play. 


Her fur is nice and shiny 
And just as soft as silk; 

I guess she keeps it that way 
By drinking lots of milk. 
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CAMPING OUT 
(A STORY ABOUT THE JULY COVER) 


By Ross Spencer (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


My brother Bill and I had gone 
to a farm about ten miles south- 
west of Dodge City, Kansas, for 
our summer vacation. The farm 
was owned by our Uncle Bob and 
Aunt Mary. 

We had been coaxing Aunt 
Mary and Uncle Bob for days for 
permission to go on a two-day 
camping trip. Finally they con- 
sented—on one condition, that we 
take Spot along. He was a dog 
who, though he wasn’t much for 
looks, was very loyal to us. 

In preparing for the trip we 
took along food, matches, utensils, 
an ax, canteens, a first-aid kit, 
blankets, and a pup tent. 

Uncle Bob took us out to a 
place along the banks of a fair- 
sized stream and helped us pitch 
our tent. We swam, and ate. When 
it was getting dark, we built our 
campfire and talked of mysterious 
doings by man and beast. Finally 
we went to bed. 

It took us quite a while to get 
to sleep, and we were constantly 
awakened by strange noises, the 
water flowing over stones, crickets 
chirping, and the whippoorwill is- 
suing its strange call. These noises 
frightened us, but a new and 
strange experience still awaited us. 
That was the howl of the wolves. 

Suddenly we heard a frightful 
howl beside our tent. It left us 
quaking with fear, but we got up 
enough courage to look out. There 
was our dog Spot. Imagine how 
we felt! 

That was enough camp life for 
us and we packed our equipment 
and went home the next morning. 
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TWO DUCKLINGS 


Lucia Emerson (8 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


My brother got two ducklings, 
We called them Mike and Ike. 
You'll be surprised to hear 
The two are exactly alike. 


We put them in a box 
And they started to peep, 

And the first thing I knew 
Mike was fast asleep! 


€ 
THE FAIRIES 


Jane Wallace (9 years) 
Little Falls, N. J. 


The nectar of each flower cup 

Tiny fairies love to sup. 

They eat the honey left by the 
bees, 

The keepers of flowers whom ev- 
ery one sees. 


But fairies are different. They hide 
all the year, 

And only in moonlight do they 
appear. 

But if you go to a green woodsy 
spot 

And watch in the bushes at twelve 
o'clock, 


You must be quiet, you must be 
sly 

And you'll see the fairies dancing 
close by. 

But you must always be alert and 
good 

Or you'll never see fairies adance 
in the wood. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT 


Wanda Nunley (13 years) 
Benjamin, Tex. 


In the night when all is still 

I hear the voice of the whippoor- 
will. 

It sounds so soft and sweet and 
low, 


But you can hear it, for the wind 
doth blow. 


Out in the stillness, in the dead of 
the night, 

When everything has slunk from 
sight, 

There comes the voice of the old 
owl too 
Calling to me: “Who are you? 

Who are you?” 


Out in the forest, in the muddy 
bogs, 

I hear the croak of the old bull- 
frogs, 

And out on the other side of the 
road 

I hear the answering croak of the 
old green toad. 


Then all the sounds of the night 
died down 

And peace settled over our sleepy 
town. 

And in the west rose a jet-black 
bank; 

Behind the cloud the pale moon 
sank. 


And when I went to sleep I 
dreamed of the bogs 

In which croaked the large and 
small bullfrogs. 

My dream was of the owl and the 
gray wolf's cry; 

Of the whippoorwill’s song out 
under the sky. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Address all guild ma- 
terial to WEE WISDOM editor, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. These pages 
are open to the original work of boys 
and girls under fifteen, but all work 
submitted must be accompanied by a 
note from the child’s parents or a 
teacher, stating that it is the child's 
own original poem or story. We cannot 
use copied material. 

Our judges carefully read all mate- 
rial submitted and select the best for 
publication. Children may send in work 
until they have a poem or story pub- 
lished. Unused work cannot be returned. 

We invite boys and girls to write a 
story about this month’s cover and mail 
it to us right away. The first good 
story received will be published. 
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AUL paused on a hill and looked back on 

Jerusalem. He and his companions were on 
their way to Damascus. They had journeyed 
some distance from the city and had stopped 
to camp for the night. The mules that car- 
tied the blankets and food had been un- 
loaded and tied at the side of the road where 
they could rest and feed on the fresh young 
grass. 

Saul’s gaze lingered on the distant city as 


“I am here in Fis 
name that you may 
receive your sight.” 


Illustrated by HERBERT RUDEEN 


BRAVE MAN 


who had the courage to admit that he was wrong 


‘By Bula Hahn 


it lay bathed in the late afternoon sun. 

“You love Jerusalem?” one of his compan- 
ions asked. 

Saul seated himself on the ground, his face 
still turned toward the distant housetops. “Yes, 
I love it,” he answered. “I was but a boy when 
I came to live in Jerusalem. Tarsus, a smaller 
city, was my birthplace. I went to school in 
Tarsus, and I learned the trade of tentmaking 
there to please my father.” 
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“But you do not follow your trade all the 
time,” another companion said. “Since I have 
known you, you have worked with the priests 
at the Temple.” 

“Books are my greatest interest,” answered 
Saul. “I have always loved the written page, and 
it was for this reason that my parents sent me 
to Jerusalem to study law.” 


“You stand in high regard with the elders,” 
the men grouped around Saul agreed. “That 
is why you were given the letters to take to 
Damascus.” 

Saul looked back again at Jerusalem. He 
could see the top of the distant temple against 
the sunset. ““This new teaching that has sprung 
up among the people must be wiped out. They 
are doing strange things that our fathers never 
did, and they say that these deeds are done 
in the name of the Lord. Jesus of Nazareth 
brought this new gospel to the people, and now 
many from our synagogues are following the 
disciples of Jesus. The people are forsaking the 
old ways. It must be stopped.” 

After their fire died down at night and the 
other men slept, Saul used to think about the 
disciples of Jesus. It was said of them that they 
were patient with those who opposed them, that 
they met both enemy and friend with shin- 
ing faces, and that they seemed 
to enjoy an inner peace that 
they were anxious to share with 
others. 

But the teaching was all so 
strange and new! And he, Saul, 
had been favored by the elders 
at Jerusalem. He had been 
given special instructions. He 
knew the manners and customs 
of his people as few young 
men knew them, and it was 
his duty to protect those cus- 
toms, those beliefs. His father 
believed in them. His father’s father had be- 
lieved in them. He must let no new teaching 
spread that would take the people away from 
the old shrines and the ancient customs. 


He thought again of the letters that he was 
carrying to Damascus, the letters that would 
prevent the spread of the teachings of the man 
Jesus. 


Night after night Saul lay on his blanket 
under the stars. Night after night he thought 
of the thing he was trying to do. Is it possible 
that he wondered to himself whether or not 
the disciples of Jesus were guilty of real wrong? 
He remembered some of the things he had 


heard: how the disciples had healed the lame, . 


made the deaf to hear, and cured many an ill- 
ness. Only good works went with them. 

In the stillness of the night might there not 
have come to Saul’s heart a feeling that could 
not be stilled, a feeling that Jesus of Nazareth 
might be the true Son of God? 


But Saul had those letters. Until he was ful- 
ly convinced it was his duty to protect the old 
beliefs. No new teaching must take the people 
away from the synagogues. He had been 
schooled in that thought. He continued his 
way to Damascus. 


HEN CAME the day when they were near 

to that city. Suddenly a light, brighter even 
than the sun, flashed from the heavens. It came 
as suddenly as a bolt of lightning. Saul fell to 
the ground, his face bowed to 
the earth. 

Then came a strange voice 
saying, “Saul, Saul, why are 
you fighting against me?” 

Saul was both frightened 
and astonished. Trembling 
with fear, he asked, ‘“Who are 
You?” 

The voice answered, ‘I am 
Jesus whom you are trying to 
destroy.” 

Still trembling, Saul 
begged, “What would You 
have me do?” 

Again the voice spoke and said unto him, 
“Arise, and go to Damascus and you will be 
told what you are to do.” (Please turn to page 26) 
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THE 
PRAYER 
OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


A Hatstand for Every Hat 


By Joanne Dee 


ARDBOARD, tissue paper, scraps of cellophane, and fall leaves 
are all you need to make this hatstand. 

To make the pattern for the hatstand use a big piece of wrapping 
paper, or paste two sheets of newspaper together. Place a pin in the 
center of the paper and tie a piece of string around the pin. Measure 
17 inches from the pin and tie a pencil to the string at that point. With 
the string stretched taut draw a circle. Now tie the pencil eight inches 
from the pin and draw a smaller 
circle. The fourth of the circle 
xrinted solid black in the illustra- 
ion is your pattern for the hat- 
stand. 


UY 


Trace the pattern onto light- 
weight cardboard and cut it out. 
Twist the cardboard around until 
the edges overlap. Baste the edges 
together with coarse thread. 

Perhaps you will think of several ways to decorate your hatstand. Jne 
very good way is to cover the stand with colored tissue paper. Th a cut 
pictures of butterflies, birds, or flowers from a magazine and pe .e them 
onto the tissue paper. The hatstand shown in the illustratior. was cov- 
ered with yellow tissue paper. Red and brown fall leaves were pasted 
on it, and then the whole thing was covered with plain cell: phane. 


Table Blessing 


Dear Father, all around | see 


Thy blessings given lovingly. 
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Words by 
MINNIE B. HAHN 


Patch - es, 


come, my lit - tle dog, A -stroll-ing we _ will go 
im) T T t t 
Out in - to the wood-land green Where lit - tle brook-lets flow. We'll lis - ten to the 
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So come a - long, my lit - tle pal, A-stroll-ing we will 
T 
go. The shad-ows you may try to catch, For shad-ows play, you know. 
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a GREAT-UNCLE Jeromy said Friend- 
ly Harbor was to be ours,” Tom pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, he did,” Harriet agreed. 

“T heard him too,’ Dick insisted. 

Mrs. Banks sighed. “Yes, I know,” she told 
the children. “I’m sure he meant to make the 
old place over to us legally, but he doesn’t seem 
to have done it. Probably he would have done 
it if he had lived a little longer. As it is——” 
She found it difficult not to feel sad at the chil- 
dren’s disappointment. They had worked faith- 
fully and cheerfully to clean up and improve 
the run-down property. 

“Do we have to move back to the city?” 
Harriet asked. 

“I don’t want to leave the beach, I haven’t 
learned to swim yet,” Dick protested. 

“We won’t have to leave at once,” Mrs. 
Banks told the children. ‘““The lawyer who is 
settling Uncle Jeromy’s affairs writes that we 
need not move out until a buyer is found for 
the house. Then I suppose we'll have to go.” 

The thought of leaving the seashore and 
the old house, which they had learned to love, 
made all three children look downcast. 

“Oh, dear——” Harriet’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Remember what we promised Uncle 
Jeromy,” Tom reminded them, but he himself 
did not look very cheerful. 

“Even when it rains,” Dick said with a 
gulp and a sniff. 

“Billy will feel badly about our going 
away,” Harriet went on. “He won't have any 
one to play with when we're gone.” 

“It won’t be much use fixing up the 
garden when we have to leave so soon.” 
Tom looked at the pile of cedar and 
silvery driftwood branches that he and 
Billy had collected from the beach for 
fence building. 

“But then it’s no use spoiling the 
days we are here by feeling blue,” Har- 
riet said after a minute. 

“No,” Tom agreed. “We'd better 


try to cheer up as long as we are here.” di 
Dick made a brave effort to smile. “We fo 
ought to enjoy the days here twice as much if | C 


we have only half as many of them,” he said. 
“Then we’d come out even, wouldn’t 

we?” Dick thought over his mental 
arithmetic once more and nodded to 
himself. ““That’s right,” he decided. 

After making these sensible resolu- 
tions the children felt better. “And we 
may not have to leave for quite a long 
time yet,” Harriet pointed out. 

Except that a real estate agent from 
Penny’s Catch appeared one morning 
with a large red-and-white sign ad- 
vertising Friendly Harbor “For Sale,” 
nothing changed much in the next few 


CHAPTER THREE 


The 
Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


By 
ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Illustrated by 
WALTER OHLSON 
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days. Tom, Dick, and Harriet, with Billy Bilby 
for company, rowed on the quiet little bay in 
Captain Bilby’s boat, swam in the surf and the 
tide pools, hunted starfish and sea shells on 


these was Captain Bilby. Billy’s grandfather 
paused and twisted his mustache meditatively 
the first time he saw it. 

“Sorry you folks are going to sell the old 
house,” the retired captain remarked 
to Mrs. Banks, who was tending the 
pansy plants just set out in the window 
box on the porch. 

Mrs. Banks smiled 
somewhat sadly. “I’m sor- 
ry too,” she said. 

“We don’t: want to 
sell it,’ Harriet, who was 
sweeping the steppingstones that led 
to the gate, put in. 

When the matter was explained to 
Captain Bilby, he scratched his bushy 
gray head under the blue nautical cap 
he wore. ““Doesn’t seem reasonable to 
me. Don’t see how it can be like that,” 
he said. “You say Mr. Jarvis didn’t 
leave you the place in his will?” 

“He doesn’t seem to have left a 
will,” Mrs. Banks explained. “I sup- 
pose he never made one.” 

The Captain scratched his head 
still harder. 

“Tll be blowed!” he said, and 
then: ““There’s something wrong some- 
where—Mr. Jarvis did make a will!” 

“He told you he did?” Mrs. Banks 
looked puzzled. 

“I saw it with my own eyes,” 
Captain Bilby insisted. “Why, my wife 
and I witnessed it for him! It was the 
last summer he was here at Friendly 
Harbor that he made it.” 


the sands, built driftwood bonfires in the eve- 
ning, and still had time to clear considerable 
brush from the paths around Friendly Harbor 
and to set cedar posts in the sandy soil for an 
ornamental driftwood fence. 

The “For Sale” sign in front of the house 
attracted the notice of several persons. One of 


This was surprising news indeed! 
Long after Captain Bilby had gone on 
along the sandy road the Banks family talked 
about the matter. 

“I knew Great-uncle Jeromy wouldn’t have 
said Friendly Harbor was to be ours unless he 
meant it to be,” Harriet repeated. ‘“‘He must 
have left it to us in his will.” 

“But if he made a will, what in the world 
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became of it?” Tom asked. “Where is it?” 

‘Maybe the mice ate it—like the old pantry 
shelf paper,” Dick suggested. 

“Uncle Jeromy might have made a will and 
then destroyed it later, meaning to make a 
new one,” Mrs. Banks said. This seemed to 
her the most probable explanation of the dis- 
appearance of the important paper. 

Among themselves the children invented a 
dozen ingenious theories about the old gentle- 
man’s will. 

“Perhaps he hid it behind a secret panel— 
right here in Friendly Harbor,” Harriet sug- 
gested. 

“Maybe there’s an iron strongbox some- 


where in the house, and Great-uncle Jeromy’s 
will is in that,” Tom suggested. 

Billy Bilby had the most delightful idea of 
all. “Granddad says Mr. Jarvis had a sea chest 
in his bedroom that he kept all his valuables 
in,” Billy reported. “It was a strong oak box 
with brass bands around it and a brass lock. He 
kept the ivory chess set and a lot of other things 
in it. Maybe the will was there too.” 

Tom, Dick, and Harriet opened their eyes 
wide. They had not seen any such chest in the 
house. ““And I’m sure we should have seen it 
when we cleaned house if it had been in any of 
the rooms,” Harriet declared. 

“Maybe there’s a room or a closet we haven’t 
found—something with a secret door,’ Tom 
said. 


HEN the blue-and-gold weather changed 
to an interlude of southwest wind and 
pouring rain, the children decided upon a real- 
ly thorough search of Friendly Harbor. But 
although they tapped the old walls and investi- 
gated every corner of the house, nothing new 
or astonishing came to light. 
“We haven’t even found the sea chest or 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


Great-uncle Jeromy insists that the Banks family—Tom, 
Dick, and Harriet, and Mrs. Banks—spend their vacation at 
Friendly Harbor, his old estate on the seashore. “I'm going 
to give you Friendly Harbor,” he says. “There's only one 
condition—you must see that the place lives up to its name. 
Every one who goes through the door of Friendly Harbor 
must have a cheerful face and a happy heart.” 

The Banks family gets off the train at Penny's Catch and 
Captain Bilby drives them to Friendly Harbor in his old car. 
But Friendly Harbor has been sadly neglected. Weeds are 
growing everywhere, the windows are all boarded up. Even 
the back porch has been destroyed by a falling tree. 

After considerable difficulty with the padlock on the front 
door the family finally gets in and finds the inside of the 
house as unkept as the outside. Tom goes to the kitchen for 
a lamp and hears a mysterious knocking at the back door. 
Unable to open it, he goes around the house to the back 
but finds no one there. 

“Somebody is coming up the front path,” calls out Dick. 
It proves to be Billy Bilby, their nearest neighbor. Billy's 
grandmother sends the Banks family their dinner. 

In the days that follow the Bankses make Friendly Har- 
bor over into a comfortable, cheerful place to live in, and 
they keep their promise to Great-uncle Jeromy without 
much difficulty. Then one day a letter comes saying that 
Great-uncle Jeromy has quietly gone to sleep and will not 
wake again. This is followed shortly by a second letter 
which states that since Great-uncle Jeromy did not leave a 
will, Friendly Harbor does not belong to the Bankses after 
all and that tke property will be sold. 
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the ivory chess set,” Billy said, scratching his 
head in just his grandfather’s manner. 

It was disappointing. 

“There are quite a lot of things about this 
place we haven't found,” Tom remarked. 
“When Mother was a little girl there was a 
wishing well and a playhouse on the grounds. 
We haven’t found them either.” 

“I suppose the playhouse was smashed by 
some of those fallen trees,’ Harriet said. ‘““And 
maybe the wishing well is hidden under all 
that brush in the back.” 

Winter gales had uprooted a dozen or more 
of the insecurely rooted fir trees that had stood 
back of the old house. Except for the tree that 
had struck the back porch none had done any 
real damage, but the spreading upturned roots 
and the tangle of broken branches and trunks 
made the property back of the house an al- 
most impenetrable jungle. The children had 
confined their efforts at beautifying the place 
to clearing the land at the front and sides of the 
house. Moving the fallen trees was quite beyond 
their strength. 

But now Harriet’s words made them all 
think that it might be worth trying to see what 
was under and among the tangle of broken 
trees. So on the first day when the sun shone 
again the four children started an investigation. 
At first the heavy tangle of roots, branches, and 
brush seemed too thick to penetrate. 

“If there was a playhouse or a wishing well, 
they wouldn’t be there now,” Tom said, after 
struggling through the thick brush just south 
of the house. “They’d be smashed flat, just as 
the back porch was.” 


Just then Harriet noticed something on the 
ground. “Look!” she cried. ‘“‘Aren’t those step- 
pingstones there in the grass?” 

The flat rocks did look very similar to those 
forming the path that led from the front to 
the back of Friendly Harbor itself. 

“If there’s a path, it must lead somewhere,” 
Billy decided. 

“We must find where the steppingstones 


lead,” Tom said. (Please turn to page 23) 
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A Little Girl’s Names oe 


By ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


F ALL my names, | only can 
Print the littlest, A-N-N. 


Three straight lines make N and A; 
N goes IN; A this way: /\. 


When I’m five or six, I'll learn 
How the curly letters turn 


In my big names, like “Heart’s- 


dearest,” 
September 
You-honey-child,” and the queerest, hi 
Twentysone 


“Ann-dear-don’t’”’ and “Ann Beth 
Otis!” 
(Scolding words, as you will notice). 


There is one that’s full of L’s 
And sounds like far-off fairy bells 


That Daddy says at time for bed: 
“Darling-little-sleepy-head.” 
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The Wind 


By Virginia Sheaff 


Do you mind the wind when it 
blows in the night? 
Do you wish that Mother had left 


you a light? 


cover your head 


Outdoor Oven 


By Laurence Faller 


T THIS season of the year 
every one enjoys eating out 
in the open. We generally think 


| of an outdoor meal as being 


Do you snuggle down closer and | 
_ banks of a lake or stream, but you 


When, shrieking and screaming, — 


it howls round your bed? 


spread in the woods or on the 


do not need to go to the woods or 
any special spot. Your back yard 


or a near-by vacant lot makes a 


Well, aren’t you a silly? | used to | 


be too 

Till | learned a small secret - - I’ll 
tell it to you! 

It’s just the same wind that makes 
breezes in spring. 

It’s just the same wind that pulls a 
kite on its string. 

It’s just the same wind that tosses 
the grass 

And ripples the wheat field 
where’er it may pass. 

So now | don’t fear it, | laugh 
when it shrieks - - 

| know its just painting the red in 
my cheeks! 


Sammy’s Dog 
(Continued from page 7) 
his father was putting Pert into 
his own arms. 


“If that new master is a chap 
called Sammy,” he was saying, 


fine picnic place. 

Of course picnics can be ar- 
ranged oftener when you have the 
necessary equipment on hand. You 
can easily turn a length of wire 
and an empty five-gallon oil can 
into an outdoor reflector oven that 


_ will bake delicious biscuits, pota- 
| toes, and the like. Besides it can 
_ be moved about readily in the yard 


or taken to the country. 
First insert a can opener in one 


_ corner at the top of the can and 


cut diagonally across to the op- 


_ posite corner, then down along 


“you couldn’t have found a better © 


one, Miss Cora!” 

Then Sammy knew that he was 
wide-awake and that all this was 
really happening, for Pert’s joyful 


wiggling and frantic barking were _ 


anything but dreamlike! 


the corner edge of the can. Now 
turn the can upside down and cut 
diagonally across the bottom. Do 
not cut down the other corner 


_ edge, but bend back the two tri- 


angular sections along the edge 


_ that holds them together, using 


the corner edge for a hinge as 
shown in the drawing. 

Draw a straight line across both 
ends of the top section to serve 
as guide lines, and make four 
holes, as in A, figure 1. Be careful 
to make the holes in a straight 
line and directly opposite the holes 
in the other end of the can. 
Thread wires across the can and 
through the holes, twisting the 
ends together to hold them in 
place, as illustrated. These wires 
serve as the oven rack. Set up the 
oven on the ground in front of 
the fire, placing flat stones at each 
corner to tilt it slightly backward, 
and it is ready for use. Biscuits 
are baked in a shallow greased 
pan, but potatoes or corn may be 
roasted on the bare wires. Vege- 
tables should be turned occasional- 


ly so that they will bake evenly. 

Corn handles are also easily 
made and add to the enjoyment 
of eating corn on the cob. To be 
prepared for your next corn roast, 
cut from a broom handle or other 
round stick a number of sections 
about three inches long, allowing 
two sections for each set. 
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Drive a small finishing nail in- 
to one end of each section and 
file the head of the nail to a point, 
as indicated in figure 2. By sticking 
a handle into each end of an ear 
of corn you can eat it without 
burning your fingers. 


The Secret Of 
Friendly Harbor 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Maybe the sea chest is in the 
playhouse—or in the wishing 
well,” Dick suggested. 


Just then a small cart moving 
along the road in front of Friendly 
Harbor made the children look 
that way. 

“Look! A donkey!” Dick cried. 

As he spoke, the small gray ani- 
mal with the very long ears came 
to a halt in front of the house. 

“Who are they?” Harriet stared 
wonderingly at the basket cart and 
the boy and girl in it. 

Billy looked disgusted. “It’s the 
Fraleys—they’re sort o’ snobs,” he 
explained in a low tone. “Their 
dad owns the big house up the 
road and they think they're better 
than any one else round here.” 

“They're looking at the ‘For 
Sale’ sign,” Tom said in an under- 
tone. 

All the children frowned. ‘“May- 
be they think their dad will buy 
Friendly Harbor,” Billy remarked. 

“They shan’t have our Friendly 
Harbor!” Dick clenched his fists. 
“It’s ours and we're going to find 
Great-uncle Jeromy’s will that says 
so. Then nobody can take Friendly 
Harbor away from us.” 

The boy and girl, who had 
hopped out of the donkey cart, 
moved toward the front door. 

“What do you suppose they 
want?” Harriet asked the boys in 
a low tone. 


(To be continued) 
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The Red Man’s Food 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


sd HEN speaking of corn in 

England, one doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean the cereal we think 
of as corn,” said Mrs. Miller, ‘for 
in that country wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats are also known as corn. 
And because almost four hundred 
years ago a Spaniard returned to 
Europe with some roots that he 
found in Central America called 
truffles, truffles they are still called 
in some parts of Europe. We 
know this root as the Irish potato, 
although it is neither Irish nor a 
potato.” 

“It is the same way with corn,” 
added Ann Beth. “Corn is really 
maize—but what about the po- 
tato?” 

“Potatoes belong to the night- 


shade family and are related to 
the tomato,” answered Mrs. Mill- 
r. “Because of the popularity of 
the white potato in the Emerald 
Isle it finally became known as 
the Irish potato. By the way, both 
tomatoes and potatoes were de- 
veloped by the American Indian.” 

“So were squash, strawberries, 
pumpkins, cocoa, pineapples, and 
tapioca,” added Daisy Dean. “At 
school we are studying about In- 
dians this month. Our teacher says 
that more than half the world’s 
food is of Indian origin.” 

“Yes, it is possible to serve an 
entire meal, from tomato juice to 
dessert, of foods made possible 
by the red man,” Mrs. Miller 

(Please turn to page 32) 


TAPIOCA CREAM 


3 tablespoonfuls minute tapioca 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 

pinch of salt 

Le 

2 cupfuls milk 

Y/, teaspoonful vanilla 


Combine milk and beaten egg 
yolk. Add salt, sugar, and tap- 
ioca in top of double boiler. 
Place over boiling water and 
cook about ten minutes stirring 
frequently. Remove from fire, 
fold in beaten egg white, add 
flavoring, and chill. 


Serves 4 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING 

1 cupful milk 

4 level tablespoonfuls sugar 

1 tablespoontul cornstarch 

teaspoonful vanilla 

2 tablespoonfuls cocoa 

pinch of salt 

Mix sugar, cornstarch, cocoa, 
and salt thoroughly. Pour milk 
into top of double boiler. When 
warm, stir in the dry ingredients 
and cook until the pudding 
thickens, stirring all the time. 
Remove from fire and, when 
cool, add vanilla. Pour into 
molds. When cold serve with 
whipped cream or sauce. 

Serves 4 
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(GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB\ 


T’S BEEN a short vacation,” 
on the schoolhouse steps. 
“Why, I thought it would never end!” exclaimed Sally Sue. 
Chuck, Happy, and Don winked at each other. 

“Yes, we know how you feel about school. Teacher's pet!” 

“I’m not either!” cried Sally Sue indignantly. 

“What’ve you got there, Sal?” Happy asked, peering at her books. 
Sally Sue’s face grew red. If there was anything she hated, it was to 

be called Sal. 

“It's only a new tablet,” she answered, shortly. 

“Say!’’ teased Chuck. “Look at the funny-looking picture on it!” 
“That isn’t a funny-looking picture,” cried Sally Sue. “That's my 

favorite movie star.” 

“It’s no wonder she’s your favorite,” grinned Don. “She's a cotton- 
top just like you.” Chuck and Happy laughed. 

“You boys make me tired,” cried Sally Sue angrily. 
—and—and I’m not a cottontop either!” 

Her eyes flashed and her cheeks got redder still. 

It was a good thing that the school bell rang just then. 

Sally Sue dropped into her seat with a thud. There were angry tears 
in her eyes. Why did boys have to tease anyway? 

She felt so miserable that she did not even notice that any one was 
near until Miss Davis touched her on the arm. 

“How would you like to dust the erasers for me and straighten up 
the bookshelves?” asked Miss Davis, smiling down into Sally Sue’s eyes. 

“Why, I ” Sally Sue looked away quickly, feeling that she 
would much rather sit still and be angry, but as she turned she felt a 
sharp tweak at her hair. Looking down, she saw one of her curls caught 
tightly in the clasp of her Booster pin. 

Her Booster pin! How thoughtless of her to forget for an instant 
that she was a Booster and that Boosters never let their tempers rule 
them. 

Quickly Sally Sue got to her feet. Silently to herself she said, “God is 
my help in every need.” Then, “I'd love to do it, Miss Davis,” she heard 
herself say. 

She straightened the bookshelves, then she took the blue-and-yellow 
felt erasers outside and beat them against each other until the white 
chalk dust fairly flew. With every blow she felt better. By the time the 
erasers were finished all her anger was gone. 

On the way in she passed Chuck’s desk and he grinned at her. She 


sighed Chuck as the Boosters gathered 


“Always teasing 


took a quick peep at Happy and Don, and they were grinning in a 


friendly fashion too. 
Sally Sue smiled back at them. 
How good it was not to be angry! 
She put her hand over the three 
monkeys pinned on her dress. 
“I’m much obliged to every one 
of you,” she whispered. 


Keeping the Booster pledge will 
help you keep your temper as well 
as speak and act in ways that will 
make you and others happy. If 
you wish to join the club, write 
the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their troubles may write 
the secretary. She will hand your 
request for prayers to Silent Unity. 
(Silent Unity is a group of people 
who pray many times each day for 
those who need help.) 


Jean is well on the road to the 
reward of all good Boosters—the 
treasure of happiness. Among 
other things she has discovered a 
simple and easy way of keeping 
always sweet-tempered. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was glad to receive 
your letter, and I have tried hard to 
keep the pledge. I think I have kept 
it quite well, but now I am going to 
try still harder. I have told my class- 
mates at school and they all want to 
join. 

There always used to be quarreling 
in our house between my brother and 
me, but I have learned to control my 
temper by asking God to help me. 

I have The Prayer of Faith hanging 
on the wall in my room, but I don’t 
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need to look at it to say it, because 
long ago my mother taught it to me. 
I always say, “God is my health, I can’t 
be sick,”” when I don’t feel well, and 
it always helps me. I will never fail 
to write to you, because I am very in- 
terested in Unity and the Boosters. 
—Jean M. Olcott. 


The Cheerfulness Elf clapped 
his hands over Jeanette’s happy 
letter. ““That’s the real Booster 
spirit!” he laughed. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me a lot this month. I 
can almost say it from memory. When 
I got up this morning the world 
looked so happy! The birds were sing- 
ing, and I thought, “God put birds 
on earth to make us happy; also the 
trees and flowers and other things. 
Why shouldn’t we be happy?” Some 
people have frowns and wrinkles. If 
they only knew God they would be 
happy also, like us Boosters.—]eanette 
Leavitt. 


We feel sure that Lloyd has had 


I am helping my daddy in the store 
now every day, and I am having a 
good time waiting on people.—Lloyd 
Wilkins, Jr. 


James is very generous with his 
WeE Wispom. If he and his 
schoolmates will read the stamp 
page in WEE WISDOM each 
month, they will no doubt get 
many fine suggestions for their 
stamp collecting. 

Dear Secretary: 1 haven’t written 
to you for some time, but I still think 
of the Boosters. I am coming along 
just fine with the pledge, and WEE 
WiIspoM is my favorite magazine. 
When I finish reading it I pass it on 
to another boy. He has taken WEE 
Wispom before and likes it very much. 

At school we are starting a stamp 
collection. The teacher got us some 
stamp books and a lot of stamps. It is 
great fun!—James D. Knox. 

Doris is another Booster who 
has learned how to control her 
temper. It is a glorious feeling to 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic 
Will make you wise, it’s true— 
But don’t forget that making friends 


Is quite important too!” 


a happy summer tending store for 
his father, and now that school 
has begun he will have many in- 
teresting experiences to tell his 
friends. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am doing my best 
to keep my club pledge. I have a friend 
that wants to join, so I told him to 
write to you and you would answer. 

Today my daddy came out of our 
store with your letuer in his hand and 
said, ‘Junior, I guess this letter is for 
you.” I said, “Yes, it is from the 
Good Words Booster Club.’ Then the 
boy that wants to join came up and 
read it—that is why he wants to join. 


know that one is master of oneself 
at all times. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad to 
know that I am a member of the 
Booster Club. I am trying to keep the 
pledge as well as I can. Sometimes I 
forget and say the wrong kind of 
words, but at other times I can control 
my speech. I did have a very bad tem- 
per, but I have it under control now, 
and I intend, or rather, I know that I 
shall keep it there. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every 
morning before I get up and again 
every night before I go to sleep. 
—Doris M. Jackson. 


September brings goldenrod, 
days with a hint of autumn haze 
in the air, and—school! On every 
road and street boys and girls are 
wending their way back to lessons 
again. Be sure to read the editor's 
letter on the back page of this is- 
sue. She has some wonderful hints 
for a happy school year. 


t 


Waa 


Secretary 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 


Ruth Winter (12 years), 22 Sher- 
man Pl., Irvington, N. J.; Bonnie 
Smelser (11), 723 W. 2d St., Marion, 
Ind.; Jean McCall (11), Greenback, 
Tenn.; Betty Jo Lane (11), Greenback, 
Tenn.; Phyllis Marian Warnock (12), 
Star Route, Parks, Nebr.; Wanda 
Nunley (13), Benjamin, Tex.; Betty 
Bestor, 127 S. 22d St., La Crosse, 
Wis.; Betty Compton (1214), Copi- 
hues 2816, Los Leones, Santiago, 
Chile; Evangeline Nau, Box 727, 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; Calvin Keener 
(11), Elmer Keener (14), and Leon 
Keener (8), all of Bryans Mill, Tex.; 
Estella Schnatzmeyer, 704 Thrush 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Jean Mayhorn 
(11), Route 2, Box 74, Sebastopol, 
Calif.; Molly Ellen Terry (11), Galt, 
Mo.; Rosey King, 22 Pall Mall St., 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. L.; 
Bonnie Jean Nelson (13), 815 Bel- 
mont Rd., Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 
Hazel Wallace, 18531 Bretton, De- 
troit, Mich.; Samuel K. Antwi, Pres- 
byterian Church, Otumi Via Kade, 
Gold Coast, W. Africa; Jeanne Nev- 
ers, 116 Lansdowne St., Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada; Wanda Ballinger, 364 
Edgeware Rd., Hyde Park, London, 
England; Mary Kumagai (13), 2705 
W. 9th St., North Platte, Nebr.; Ruth 
Rieger (10), 198 Heberton Ave., Port 
Richmond, N. Y.; Barbara Arlene 
Slaymaker (12), Kirkland, Ill.; Helen 
Trunick (13), 1050 Rose Ave., Cora- 
opolis, Pa.; Barbara Briggs (14), 326 
Braddock Rd., Alexandria, Va.; Mary- 
lyn L. Lingott (12), 3815 Pine Grove 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Hazel Martinelli 
(13), Route 6, Box 793, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Elizabeth Anne Lewis (8), 38 
Brookdale, Newtonville, Mass. 
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A Brave Man 


(Continued from page 15) 


Saul rose from the ground, but 
when he opened his eyes he could 
see nothing! He was blind! His 
companions led him by the hand 
the rest of the way, and it was 
in this manner that Saul entered 
the city. 

In Damascus Saul stayed at a 
friend’s home. For three days he 
did not eat or drink. He was very 
despondent over his blindness. 
The letters that he had brought 
with him were not delivered. In- 
stead Saul stayed in his friend’s 
home and prayed. He prayed to 
God and to Jesus the Christ with 
all his heart. 

In the city of Damascus was a 
holy man, a disciple of Jesus’ 
named Ananias. The Lord spoke 
to Ananias and told him to go to 
Saul, that Saul had need of him. 
Ananias found Saul on his knees 
praying. The sight of the blind 
man touched the heart of Ananias. 
He was glad the Lord had chosen 
him to do this work. 

Ananias entered the room and 
placed his hands on the blind man. 
“Brother Saul,” he said, and there 
was great love in his voice, “the 
Lord Jesus whom you met on 
your way to Damascus has sent 
me. I am here in His name that 
you may receive your sight.” 


Saul lifted his head and turned 
his face toward the man who had 
spoken those words of love. This 
promise coming from Ananias was 
in answer to Saul’s prayer. Im- 
mediately the blind eyes received 
their sight. Saul arose, praising the 
Lord and acknowledging Jesus to 
be the Son of the true and the liv- 
ing God. 

Saul had been wrong. He had 
held a mistaken idea. It takes 
courage sometimes to admit a mis- 
take, but Saul was a brave man. 
He would not continue in wrong- 
doing. He was baptized by An- 
anias, and the letters that he had 
brought to Damascus to harm the 
Christians were destroyed. Then 
he worked with the disciples of 
Jesus wherever they went, and 
the love of Jesus filled his heart. 
He listened to the guiding voice 
of God within him which directed 
him to give the rest of his life to 
teaching in Jesus’ name. Saul went 
to the synagogues and declared 
boldly that Jesus the Christ was 
the true Son of God. 

As a Roman citizen Saul had a 
second name—Paul. His new 
friends, the disciples, began to 
call him Paul, and now he signed 
the name Paul to all his letters. 
So he became Paul to all who 
knew him, and after years of serv- 
ing the Master he became known 
as Saint Paul. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Street 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


City and State 


Sender's name 
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for tdults 


If your child is interested in Wee 
Wisdom, you yourself will find our 
other magazines of value, for they 
are to the adult what Wee Wisdom 
is to the child. Unity periodicals 
are noncommercial metaphysical 
publications, made up of material 
that gives practical help by which 
to live happily and successfully. 
There are five Unity magazines for 
adults, and like Wee Wisdom, they 
are priced at $1 a year. 


Unity 


Our oldest magazine is edited by 
Charles Fillmore, cofounder of Unity. 
It is our largest publication and carries 
our most advanced teaching. “You and 
Your Child,” a series of articles on 
child training, is now running in Unity. 
The articles discuss the moral growth 
of children, and all parents should read 
them. 


Weekly Unity 


If you have never read a Unity pub- 
lication, you should try this one first. 
It comes fifty-two times a year, and 
its articles are brief, practical, and in- 
spiring. It is edited by Lowell Fillmore, 
and Jane Palmer, editor of Wee Wis- 
dom, is associate editor. 


Unity Daily Word 


A monthly publication with a one- 
page lesson for every day of the month. 
It teaches the daily practice of Truth 
principles. 


Good Business 


Shows the important part played by 
Truth principles in business transactions. 


Progress 


An illustrated monthly magazine that 
presents the Truth teachings through 
articles and fascinating fiction. 


Unity also publishes a number of 
books for both children and adults. A 
complete catalogue of our publications 
will be sent on request. 


UNiry SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“6 HO HAS the tomato?” asked David. 

“I have,” answered Red, “I have it 
all wrapped in papers so it won’t joggle around 
in this box and get bruised.” 

“Is everybody ready?” called Mr. Harrison. 

“The gang’s all here,” replied Cousin Bob. 

“All right then, here we go!” Mr. Harri- 
son stepped on the starter. It was the big day 
of the week-long county fair at Lenning, and 
the Spartans had decided to exhibit some of 
their best vegetables. They were all crowded 
into the Harrison car, and Mrs. Harrison sat in 
the front seat holding carefully a jar of her 
currant jelly that she was planning to place in 
that exhibit. 

The fair at Lenning was an annual event. 
Although the Spartans had always attended the 
Saturday sessions of the fair, they had never 
been to any of the midweek contests because of 
school. Consequently this was the first time any 
vegetables from the gardens of the Spartan 
Company, Ltd., had been on display. 

“That was sure nice of Miss Morgan to give 
us permission to go today,” said Kegs as the 
gang rode rapidly along. 

“Yes,” agreed David, “but we must re- 
member to keep our eyes open for things to 
put in the themes we have to write about the 
fair.” 

“That ought to be easy,” said Cousin Bob. 
“There’s so much going on at the fair that the 
biggest job will be to decide what to leave out 


By Curtis Haseltine 


THE SPARTANS 
THE FAIR 


of the ‘theme instead of what to put in.” 

“We sure ought to win a prize with this 
squash.” Kegs looked at it proudly. 

“Well, this cucumber is no midget either,” 
Chink added. 

“Wouldn’t it be swell if we took the blue 
ribbon on everything?” Kegs was enthusiastic. 

Red laughed. “I'll be tickled pink if we 
win on anything. After all, some of those farm- 
ers have been growing and exhibiting vege- 
tables for years.” 

The fairgrounds were already crowded 
when Mr. Harrison drove the car into the big 
parking place. It seemed that everybody in the 
county must be there. 


66 H, OH,” said Kegs as the Spartans en- 

tered the vegetable tent. “I guess we 
don’t win with our summer squash after all. 
Look at that monster!” It was even larger than 
the one entered by the Spartans and was per- 
fectly shaped and colored. 

“Why!” exclaimed David, pointing to the 
card propped against it. “That’s Doc Peters’s 
entry. It’s sure a beauty!” 

“Thanks,” said a voice. The Spartans turned 
to find Doc himself standing behind them. 

“I’m afraid you’ve got us beat with your 
squash,” Kegs repeated. 

“Yes,” said Doc honestly, looking at the 
Spartan squash. “I think I have. But yours is a 
dandy even if it is a trifle smaller. And then,” 
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he added, “I’ve been raising those things 
some thirty-odd years now, so I should be 
able to do pretty well.” 

When their entries had all been placed 
with neat little cards beside them reading, 
“Grown by The Spartan Company, Ltd.,” 
the gang found time to wander around to 
see the sights. In the cattle tent they 
watched a man currying one of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s Hereford bulls. By zig-zagging the 
currycomb, the man made perfect waves 
in the bull’s shaggy hair. 

“That bull is getting a marcel wave,” 
laughed Chink. 

“Not only that,” the man grinned, “I’m 
going to give him a manicure in a minute.” 

A big Ferris wheel next attracted the 
Spartans and they all went for a ride. From 
the top they could look down over all the 
fairgrounds. 

“Would you look at all the cars!” 
yelled Coralee. 

“What's that crowd looking at over 
there?” asked Chink. 

“Let’s go over and find out as soon as 


we get off this Ferris wheel,” David said. 


SS 
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They found the crowd gathered around 
a big roped-off circle. In the center of the 
circle was a cage filled with terrapins, each 
with a number painted on his back. In a 
moment the cage was lifted and the ter- 
rapins started wandering around. 

“What are they doing that for?” asked 
Coralee. 

‘This is the turtle race,” Red answered. 
“The first turtle to go outside of this big 
circle is the winner.” 

Finally all the terrapins had moved 
out of the inner circle except one, Number 
16. He had drawn back into his shell and 
closed it after him. The rest of the terrapins 
wandered aimlessly about. Every once in 
a while one of them would start suddenly 
for the outer ring, but after traveling a 
few feet he would suddenly stop, draw 
back into his shell, and apparently go to 
sleep. The crowd shouted and whistled, 
urging on their favorites. 

Finally Number 16 cautiously opened 
his shell and peeked out. Seemingly satis- 
fied that all was well, he poked his funny 
little tail out. Slowly his legs emerged. 
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After craning his long neck and looking care- 
fully all around, he suddenly raised himself 
on his scrawny legs and started lumbering to- 
ward the outer ring. Straight as a string he 
trotted with his heavy shell carried high. Across 
the line he sped—and abruptly stopped, went 
back into his shell, and dropped off to sleep 
once more. 

One of the judges stepped over and picked 
him up. The other terrapins were claimed by 
their owners. 

‘‘Number 16 is the winner,” announced the 
judge. ‘““Who is the owner of number 16?” 

“Here I am.” A tiny figure wormed its way 
through the crowd. 

“Why, it’s Black Dick!” exclaimed Andy. 
“He must have been excused from school too.” 
As Dick came up to the judge’s stand, one of 
the officials reached down and lifted him up 
onto the platform. 

“What is your name?” asked the judge. 

“Dick,” replied the small boy, grinning. 

“And what is your turtle’s name, Dick?” 
asked the judge. 

“He’s High Stepper,” Dick answered. 

“Well, you surely named him right,” 
laughed the judge. “He was doing some mighty 
high stepping when he crossed that line and 
won this twenty-five dollars for you.” He 
handed the money to Dick. 

“Thank you, sit!” Dick’s face was beaming. 

“Now, what are you going to do with all 
this money?” inquired the judge. 

“Tm going to get my little sister a dress 
and some shoes, and I’m going to get me some 
shoes. What’s left I’m going to give to Pa and 
Ma,” said Dick happily. The crowd cheered 
and clapped. 

“And what are you going to do with High 
Stepper?” asked the judge. 

“Tm going to take him home and feed him 
a whole cantaloupe,” answered Dick. When the 
laughter and ciapping died down, the Spartans 
drifted over to the tents where the judging had 
commenced. In the cooking pavilion they found 
Mrs. Harrison. 


“My jelly won honorable mention,” she 
smiled. 

“It’s a gyp,” protested Kegs laughing. “I’ve 
eaten some of it and it should take first place 
in any contest.” 

“Thank you, Kegs,’ laughed Mrs. Harri- 
son. “I consider that a compliment from an 
expert.” 

“Hey, guys!” shouted Red 
“They’re judging the vegetables!” 

The gang ran over to the vegetable tent to 
find the judges considering the eggplant en- 
tries. The prize was quickly awarded and the 
judges moved on to the cucumber booth. Al- 
though the Spartan entry was a fine one, even 
they could see that it did not compare with 
some of the others. 

The Spartans’ ear of corn won an honorable 
mention however, and the judges moved on to 
the green-pepper booth. 

“Boy, are we good!” exulted Chink. 


“Yes, but look at the ear that took first 
place,” Red exclaimed. 

“That ear was grown from selected seed,” 
said Andy. ‘“Let’s save some perfect seed and 
see if we can’t improve our corn.” 


suddenly. 


“It will take several years to get corn as 
good as that blue ribbon ear,” said David, “but 
it would be worth it.” 

“Tl say so,” Kegs agreed. 

The squash display was next, so the Spar- 
tans hurried over there. Doc Peters took first 
prize by a wide margin, and after a bit of 
measuring the Spartan squash drew third place, 
second place going to a man from across the 
county. 

“We came close to second place that time,” 
said Red. 

“We'll really have something to put in our 
themes now,” Cousin Bob remarked. 

“We'd better save the seed from that squash 
too,” said Kegs. 

“Sure,” agreed Red, “that’s the right sys- 
tem.” 

The last booth was the (Please turn to page 33) 
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APPLE and Tan were twin fawns, but 
they did not look at all alike. Tan was 
an even brown all over, and when he was lying 
on a pile of dry leaves you could scarcely tell 
which was leaf and which was fawn. Dapple 
was covered with light and dark spots and 
looked like the brook when the sun shines 
upon it through many leaves. Dapple’s mother 
tried to teach her to lie in places spattered with 
the sunlight so she could not easily be seen, 
but Dapple never seemed to remember. 

Tan learned things very quickly. He had on- 
ly to be shown how to do a thing once, for he 
always paid close attention. Dapple was usually 
too busy doing something of her own choosing; 
so she had to be shown things again and again. 

That is, she did until one spring day. That 
day she learned to watch closely. It happened in 
this fashion: 

During the first few weeks of their life the 
fawns had lived with their mother in a swamp. 
It was shaded with cedar and fir trees, and had 
many banks covered with soft, green moss 
where tired little fawns could rest. But one 
spring morning the mother deer led the babies 
out of the swamp into a meadow. They walked 
along a path, through a little swinging gate, 
and there they were! The meadow had no trees 
and no mossy beds. But it did have the nicest, 
juciest green grass. 

After once beginning to nibble the grass, 
Dapple paid no attention to anything else. Tan 
liked the grass too, but he always watched his 
mother, and when she began tasting the new 
twigs on the apple tree, he tried them too. 

Dapple never looked up from the grass 
blades. 

Tan jumped as his mother did when the 


READ THE STORY THE! 


wind blew the swinging gate shut. After one 
look, the mother deer returned to her eating, so 
Tan knew all was well. All he had to do was 
just what his mother did. 


RESENTLY there came the sound of the 
distant clanging of milk pails. Tan watched 
his mother take a few quick steps toward the 
fence, then leap, folding her legs close under 
her. She went gracefully over the fence rails. So 
Tan, doing as his mother had done, found him- 
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self sailing easily over the fence, not even touch- 
ing the top rail. 

Dapple was too busy eating to notice that 
her mother and brother were gone. Not until 
a bothersome bee got in her way did she raise 
her head and find she was all alone in the 
meadow. 

She scampered back to the gate where she 
. had come in, but it was closed. She ran all round 
| the meadow looking for a hole in the fence, but 
there was no hole to be found. Everywhere was 


a high fence of rails. Dapple was not interested 
in eating now. She wanted to get out, to find 
her mother and Tan. She could hear men’s 
voices on the hill, and they seemed to be coming 
nearer. She wanted to get away from the strange 
sound. 

Oh, she was glad when her mother came 
sailing back over the fence to her! The mother 
ran a few steps as she had done with Tan, and 
leaped again over the top rail. Dapple stared 
at her, ran a few steps, and stood still. She had 
not learned to pay close attention, and her feet 
remained like fence posts right on the ground. 

Back over the fence again came the mother 
deer and she looked at Dapple as much as to 
say, “Now watch me, please.” 

Around the meadow she ran, faster and 
faster, until Dapple thought she had never seen 
her mother go so fast. Then folding her long 
legs under her, the mother deer went over the 
fence as lightly as a piece of thistledown. On the 
other side she waited. 

This time Dapple had done her best to pay 
close attention. So now around the meadow she 
went, as fast as her small dappled legs could 
take her. Then she leaped into the air as her 
mother had done, folding her legs close to her 
body. It was as though the little fawn had 
wings. Up and up she went, over the top fence 
rail, and down again gracefully beside her 
waiting mother. 

Then the two of them ran into the swamp 
where Tan was waiting, and there the fawns 
sought a place for their morning nap. Tan chose 
a place in the shadow on a pile of brown leaves, 
and this time Dapple remembered to choose a 
place where the sunlight spattered through the 
trees. 
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COLOR RHYMES 


By E. Mendes 


Find the color that will rhyme 
with the last word of each first 
line. 

Choose the tie you like best, Ted, 
Green or yellow, blue or 
What a very lovely view, 
With trees so green and skies so 


Such lovely plums, so ripe and 
mellow! 

John likes the red, I like the —— 

Helen wore a pretty gown 

Of red and yellow, tan and —— 


A FLORAL WREATH 
By E. Mendes 


The last letter of these five- 
letter words forms the first let- 
ter of the next word. The first 
and last words are the same, thus 
forming an endless chain or 
wreath. 


A flower. 

To long for. 

At no time. 

A bird. 

A point of direction. 
To amass. 
Uncertainty. 

An animal. 
Wireless set. 

A vegetable. 

A female relative. 
Anxious. 
Wanders. 
Repose. 

A flower. 


A COLLECTION OF 
MISSES 


By Alethea M. Bonner 


1. This miss comes from the 
“show-me’’ state. (miss ) 


2. One is stream. 
(miss 


a mighty 

) 

3. Another miss behaves badly. 
(mis ) 

4. And one dwells among heath- 
ens. (miss ) 


5. A very dismal, foggy miss. 
(mis 


6. A person most misses like. 
(mis ) 

7. A Christmas miss that brings a 
kiss. (mis ) 


8. To scold or strike. (mis——) 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH'S 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE: 


Helpful Thoughts 


for September 


Week of September 6 


School has begun. In every way 
I'll do my very best each day. 


Week of September 13 


| must be fine and brave and true 


In all | think and say and do. 


Week of September 20 


| love the world so broad and free. 
God blesses it—and blesses me! 


Week of September 27 


In loving service we shall find 
Happiness and peace of mind. 


The Red 
Man’s Food 


(Continued from page 23) 


agreed. “It would be interesting 
to work out such a menu in con- 
nection with your school project. 
Here are two recipes, either of 
which could be used for dessert 
in an all-Indian dinner.” 

“These are pudding recipes,” 
said Marjorie, as she distributed 
pencils. “Mother says she will tell 
us the story of tapioca some day.” 
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Jean’s Good Mark 


(Continued from page 10) 


Jean hung her head. Her eyes 
filled with tears, but she gritted 
her teeth and clenched her hands 
to keep them from slipping down 
her hot cheeks. The whole room 
was clapping—clapping for Elsie. 

Jean stole a look at her mother. 
Why, Mother was smiling right at 
her! “It’s all right, Jean,” that 
smile said. “You tried.” 

Now the teacher was taking 
down the flag. She was folding it 
to give to Elsie. 

Walking home later with her 
mother, Jean could not help cry- 
ing a little. Mother did not say 
anything; she just took Jean’s 
hand in a warm, comforting clasp, 
and they walked along for nearly 
a block. 

“I—I did try,” gulped Jean, 
finally. 

“Why, of course you did!” cried 
Mother. “You're crying now be- 
cause you're a little tired and 
nervous, that’s all; not because 
Elsie won. It’s all a game, isn’t 
it, Jean? much like croquet. When 
you're older, you'll see that every- 
thing in life is like that: a game, 
which sometimes you lose and 
sometimes you win. But as long 
as you have played fair, you can 
hold up your head and smile, 
whether you win or lose.” 

Jean felt comforted. “Last night 
I was a little afraid you didn’t 
understand that,” Mother went 
on. “I was afraid you weren’t go- 
ing to play fair and take the new 
words to Elsie.” 

Jean stopped crying in surprise. 
“Why, how did you know?” she 
asked. 


‘Miss Ray telephoned me to re- 
mind you about it, but I wanted 
you to go without my asking you 
to. You see, you don’t usually for- 
get things, Jean. But everything 
turned out well. You didn’t win 
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the prize, but you did win a good 
mark. And it’s the very highest 
mark any one can get, Jean. It’s 
called a mark of honor!” 

Suddenly everything was all 
right again. Jean squeezed her 
mother’s hand hard. The sun was 
out, the birds were singing in the 
apple trees by the house, the cro- 
quet wickets were shining like sil- 
ver. 

“Let's have a game by ourselves 
before the girls get here, Mother,” 
laughed Jean. 


The Spartans At 
The Fair 


(Continued from page 29) 


tomato booth. The judges looked 
each entry over carefully. They 
measured, weighed, and even 
smelled them. After a whispered 
consultation the announcer said, 
“First place is taken by entry num- 
ber 36,” he stooped to examine 
the card, “entered by The Spartan 
Company, Ltd.” 

“Whoopee!” yelled Red and 
the rest of the gang joined him. 

“I take it,” said the announcer 
smiling, “that you boys and girls 
are The Spartan Company, Ltd. ?” 

“Yes, sit,’ David spoke up, 
beaming. 

“Let me congratulate you,” said 
the announcer. “That is positively 
the finest tomato I ever saw.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said David, 
and the Spartans smiled proudly. 
When they got outside the tent 
Chink said, 

“Boy, have we got something 
for our themes now!” 

“And are we going to save the 
seed from that tomato?” asked 
Kegs. 

“Absolutely!”” shouted the Spar- 
tans. “We're going to save every 
one of them.” 
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Your VEULENCE 


we have made arrangements to combine WEE WISDOM with a few high-type 
publications for adults at a saving to you. If ordinarily you subscribe for any 


of these periodicals, send your order to us along with your order for WEE 
WISDOM. You will not only save on your magazine order, but you will help to 
make WEE WISDOM better known through the support that these magazines 
give us. Choose any of the following combinations: 


THE ETUDE 
Music Magazine 


The way is opening up by which 
WEE WISDOM will go into thousands 
of new homes and many additional 
children will be benefited by its teach- 
ing. You can help by sending your or- 
der for any of these magazine combina- 
tions to us. These orders must all be 
accompanied by cash, and cannot be 
entered on the Prosperity Bank plan. 


WEE WISDOM + + 917 TRACY 


Wee Wisdom, ...... . $1 both for 
Pictorial Review, ..... . $1 f $1.60 
Wee Wisdom, ....... $1 both for 
Parents’ Magazine, .... . $2 f $2.40 
McCall's, $1$ $1.60 
Wee Wisdom, 2 eth: 
Etude, $2 $2.35 
Wee Wisdom, ... . both for 


Better Homes and Gardens, $1) $1.60 


Wee Wisdom, .... . both for 
Redbook, $2.50 J $3.00 
Wee Wisdom, ... . $1.00 
American, $2.50 


all for 


Woman's Home $4.00 


(Last two must be sent to same address) 


Wee Wisdom, ... . $1.00 
McCall's, . . $1.00 all for 
Redbook, $2.50 ) $4.00 


These prices good only in United States. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


+ + 
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September Days and School Ways 


EPTEMBER days are here, and soon our Wee WISDOM readers will all be 

back at school, busy with books and lessons and school activities. Those of 
you who are entering new schools will be making new friends, and each one 
will be working to make his grade this year. 

In our mind’s eye we see you in your clean, fresh dresses and shirts, bright 
caps and sweaters, with hair neatly brushed, clean hands, and happy faces. It 
almost makes us wish that we were going to school again—but we can't do 
that, for if the editors of WEE WispomM turned into school girls, who would 
prepare WEE Wispom? The next best thing for us is to help you enjoy your 
school year. To really enjoy it you will need to like your studies and feel con- 
fident that you can prepare your lessons satisfactorily. You will also need to 
understand and like your teachers and your schoolmates. And this is where we 
can share in your school life. 

We know that in each one of you is a mind that can know and understand 
all that is required of you. This mind in you is a little bit of the mind of God. 
God knows all things, so of course you can know all that you need to know, 
since in you is part of the greater God-Mind. In each number of WEE Wispom 
we publish The Prayer of Faith. The first line of the prayer is “God is my help 
in every need.” When you take your seat on the first morning of school, if you 
will repeat that line to yourself a few times it will be firmly fixed in your mind. 
Then if your lessons seem a little bit difficult, say it again to yourself. If the boy 
or the girl across the aisle seems unfriendly or annoying, remember, “God is 
your help in every need.” If you are afraid to stand and recite, “God is your 
help in every need.’’ If there is a schoolmate who seems to need help that you 
feel unable to give, “God is his help in every need.” 

This little prayer opens the way for the mind of God to speak to the mind 
in you and give you the ability, the courage, and the confidence you need to do 
your school work and to associate happily with your schoolmates. 

When you write, tell us how you are using the prayer. 

We have a surprise this month for the boys and girls who like to color. 
Instead of the page to be colored, we have had our artist make nice pictures to 
be colored for the read-aloud story. We feel sure you will like it. 


With love, 
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